SULFONAL IN AFFECTIONS OF THE NERVOUS 

SYSTEM. 


By GRAEME M. HAMMOND, M.D. 

S ULFONAL is one of the most serviceable drugs in the 
treatment of nervous diseases which modern chemical 
research has added to the pharmacopoeia. It cannot, 
in any sense, be considered as a remedy which, by its per¬ 
sistent administration, causes the resolution of pathological 
conditions. It is a hypnotic, pure and simple. On account 
of its tastelessness, the refreshing, apparently natural, sleep 
which follows its administration, and the freedom from 
unpleasant after-effects, I regard it as a remedy of the 
highest order. Though I have frequently prescribed sul- 
fonal in large doses nightly, I have never observed any 
tendency on the part of the patient to form a sulfonal 
habit. 

Of course, being a hypnotic, its use is confined princi¬ 
pally to those affections in which insomnia constitutes an 
important feature. I do not believe that sulfonal ever cures 
insomnia, except in rare instances. Where wakefulness, 
moderate in degree and in duration, has been induced by 
anxiety or worry, and still persists after the exciting cause 
has been removed, I have sometimes found that fifteen or 
twenty grains of sulfonal, given every evening for four or 
five consecutive days, entirely dissipates the insomnia with¬ 
out any other remedial measures being adopted. But it is 
also serviceable in the preliminary treatment of persistent 
insomnia. The remedies which relieve insomnia, by the 
arrest and removal of those morbid conditions which have 
developed the cerebral hyper-excitability, necessarily act 
slowly. Under the most favorable conditions, two or three 
days at least elapse before wakefulness gradually yields to 
sleep. In such cases a sufficient dose of sulfonal, given for 
two or three consecutive nights, insures that much-needed 
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sleep which will be continued without the sulfonal when 
the effect of the remedies aimed at the morbid condition 
inducing the insomnia becomes manifest. 

In certain forms of insanity, in which the constant men¬ 
tal activity frequently induces nights of wakefulness, sulfonal 
can be used with benefit. It is far preferable to narcotics, 
as it secures the desired rest without any apparent pernicious 
after-effect. 

The dose of sulfonal varies greatly for different indi¬ 
viduals, depending principally upon the degree of insomnia 
and the condition of mental excitability. In mild cases, 
fifteen or twenty grains will be enough, but I have seen 
several cases in which fifty or sixty grains at a dose were 
required before even a moderate amount of sleep could be 
obtained. These cases were all sufferers from insomnia 
depending upon cerebral irritation of undoubted organic 
origin, such as epilepsy, cerebral tumors, etc. 

There are certain individuals who undoubtedly evince a 
decided intoleration for sulfonal. 

In one case, that of a woman, fifty years of age, who was 
suffering from insomnia coincident with cerebral embolism, 
the administration of fifteen grains of sulfonal was almost 
immediately followed by vertigo, stupor and marked de¬ 
lirium, which persisted for several hours. A few days later 
the same symptoms followed almost immediately after the 
same quantity of sulfonal was taken. As a usual thing 
the effects of sulfonal rarely show themselves until three or 
four hours alter the drug is taken. It could not have been 
the age of the patient which caused the unpleasant symp¬ 
toms, for I have frequently given doses of fifty or sixty grains 
to persons of sixty or seventy years of age. One case— 
a man, sixty-five years of age, who suffered from frequent 
epileptic attacks—took sixty grains of sulfonal nightly for 
a month without any unpleasant symptoms whatever. 
Another patient, after taking twenty grains of sulfonal, 
complained of similar symptoms to those previously men¬ 
tioned, besides which the patient felt weak and suffered 
from vertigo for the following twenty-four hours. These 
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are the only two instances I have met with in which any 
decided intoleration for the drug has been shown. 

To obtain the best effects of sulfonal, it should be given 
as nearly in solution as possible. Hot water or hot milk 
are, in my opinion, preferable as vehicles for the solution 
or suspension of the drug. Sulfonal is readily soluble in 
alcohol, and it is often recommended, therefore, to give it 
dissolved in wine or in some other fluid containing alcohol. 
But alcohol, being a cerebral stimulant, is contraindicated 
in most cases of insomnia. It may be given dissolved 
in soup, in tea or in coffee, and will be tasteless, unless 
the dissolving fluid contains grease, as soups frequently 
do, when a decidedly bitter taste will at once be re¬ 
marked. 

Sulfonal given in powders has in my experience proved 
more efficacious and efficient than when administered in 
the form of compressed tablets. Whether it is that the 
latter, being more insoluble than the former, pass into the 
lower portion of the alimentary tract before they become 
completely absorbed, I do not know; but I have frequently 
observed that when equal quantities of sulfonal, in tablets 
and in powders, have been taken by the same individual, 
that the duration of sleep produced by the powders greatly 
exceeded that induced by the tablets. 

The cases in which sulfonal gives rise to unpleasant 
symptoms are so infrequent—only two such instances 
having come under my observation—that we may readily 
regard it as a safe and valuable hypnotic—not as a remedy 
which will cure insomnia, but as a temporary means of 
bringing refreshing sleep to an exhausted or over-excited 
brain. 



